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Letters to a Young Kindergartener. 


LETTER No. 1x. 
Washington, Jan. 8ist ’78. 

My Dear Mary :—I was glad to learn, that you like my 
little Christmas story. I have a New Year’s story, which 
interested my little pupils very much, especially the older 
ones in the advanced class, for which it was intended. If 
my letter is not too long I will give it to you below. But I 
must reply first to you question, “Is the first and second 
Gift as useful and essential in the Kindergarten as it is at 
home in the nursery?”’ Emphatically yes, even to the ad- 
vanced Kindergarten Grammar and Primary claes, can re- 
ceive valuable and very interesting iessons with both or 
either of them. I will enumerate a few questions and re- 
plies, some of which come up with every amusement with 
these Gifts. 


It can swing to and fro like a clock, accompanied by the 
song of the clock ; or by reciting the little verse about the 
Linnet : 

Sixty seconds make a minute, 
Sixty minutes make one hour, 

If I were a little linnet, 
Sitting on a lofty bower, 

Then I would not have to sing it, 
Sixty seconds make a minute, etc. 

It is always well to introduce suitable songs with any of 
the occupations. Thus when you talk about the wool of 
which the ball is made, you may let them sing, sometimes: 
“In all the green world, there is naught so sweet, as my 
little iamb, with his nimble feet,” etc. or, “ Mary had a lit- 
tle Lamb,” tothe tune of “ Shall old acquaintance be for. 





got,” ete. Then again the ball can whirl round with the 
| song, “See the wind-mill how she goes,” etc., varying the 


LESSON WITH THE FIRST CIFT FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. | position of the arm holding the string; first holding it hori- 


“What day is it to-day ?” 


zontally, then vertically above the head, then downwards, 


“It is Monday, the day when we have our play with the | and alternating right and left arm. 


colored balls. Let us count how many balls | have here in 
myhand.” The children count up to six, then enumerate 
the colors as each ball is showed. “Each child shall have 
the one they like best by and by, bat first each one of you 
can tell me something about this little ball.” 


Question. Georgie, have you ever seen anything, that has | 


the same shape? 

Answer. Yes, I have seen an apple. 

Each cnild will delight to name some object it has seen 
that resembles the ball, such as oranges, peaches, cherries, 
plums, grapes, marbles, etc. 

Q. How did they resemble the little ball. 
of the seme, color? 

A, No, not all of them. 

Q. Where they all of the same size? 

A. No, cherries and marbles are much smaller.” 

Q. Who can tell me. why they looked alike? 

A. Because they were all round. 

Yes, that isthe reason, they have no sbarp corners or 
edges to hurt your little hands when you nold them. They 
are curved in every direction. Front, back, left and night, 
allis round. What else can you tell me about the bell? 

A. It is soft. Ican squeeze it and it does not hurt. 

That is true, Minnie, and Birdie bas her hand up, she 
wants to name some thing else, that is soft like this worsted 
ball ? 

Birdie. My sponge. A. Yes. 

The children each think of something such as cake, vel- 
vet, dough, the sofa cushion, the bed or their little cheeks, 
which hey test on the spot. 

After the children have been led to find all its qualities, 
namely, that it is round, that it is of a certain colcr, that it 
is soft, made of lamb’s wool, which has been manufactured 
into yarn; that it is somewhat rough, (experiments being 
made between the wooden sphere and the worsted ball, 
proving that the smooth surface moves faster and easier, 
than the rough one) that it is light, that they cannot look 
through it, having an invisible centre, we go to the consid- 
eration of what the little ball can do. 

We find out by the children’s replies, that it can roll. 

*“ Roll to Georgie, little ball, 
He’ll take care you do not fall. 


Were they all 


It can hop. 
Hop little ball, hop on high, 


Like a bird you seem to fly. 
It can swing. 


See it swing, see it swing, 
While we hold it by a string. 
Or it tolls lixe a bell. 
Bell high on the steeple, 
Calls to church the people. 
Bim bom, bim bom, bim bom beil. 





| The ball we also bounce and travel from one child to an- 
| other, slower and faster. 
| I will now briefly enumerate some various methods by 
which the 1st Gift’ can be made the means for combining 
instruction and pleasure to the advanced class, (for children 
are expected to receive Kindergarten training from 4 to 8 
years of age), part of which can also be used with advant- 
age for the younger scholars and will not tire them, if they 
have to be present, as is the case in small Kindergartens, 
where only one lady conducts all the exercises. 

When it is to ve put away let the little ones rock the ball 
to sleep by making a rocking motion with their hands hold- 
ing it and sing : 

The little ball lies in my hand 
So quiet and so still, 

I'll gently rock till it sleep, 
And nurse it well, I will; 

And nurse it well, I will. 

Teacher. (Holding the six balls in her hand). 
have you ever seen all these colors? Well, Julius? 

Reply. In a picture in the Art Gallery. 

T. I do not mean anything where one color has been put 
on one after another, or can be rubbed out; J mean in na- 
ture, where no human hand has had anything to do witb it. 
What do we see sometimes after a shower ? 

R In the rainbow. 

T. Yes, in the rainbow are the colors. (Which I explain 
to my acholars.) Now think of a precious stone, where the 
rainbow may be seen? 

R. It is the diamond. 

T. What do we need besides the diamond in order to see 
the rainbow colors. Can you sev it sparkle in the dark ? 

R. No, we cannot. We need the light to shine upon it. 

T. The same as we do for the sparkling fountain, the soap- 
bubble, or the prism. 

A profitable lesson can be given by explaining how Sir. 
Isaac Newton discovered that all colors are contained in 
light. But now the balls are to be given out and each child 
selects what celor and ball he wishes. 

Question. Clara, which ball do you choose? 

Reply. The red one if you please. 

My little ball is red you see, 
Like the cherries on the tree. 


Where 


What can you tell me about the color? 
. It is a primary color. 

What does primary mean? 

. It means first, or one. 

. One what!--in this case? 

One color. 

. Eugeve, you wish to have——? 

. The purple one, if you please, 
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Purple is my little ball, 
Like the violet sweet and small. 

Q. Is purple a primary or secondary color? 

R. It is a secondary color. 

Q. And secondary color means —— ? 

R. It means two. 

Q Yes, it means two colors which have been mixed to- 
gether to make one color, What two colors make purple? 

R. Red and blue make purple. (The teacher lays the 
balls all im a row ready to give out, when each one has 
made his choice, so as to keep the attention fixed upon the 
conversation.) 

Q. Eddie, you always take blue; what can you tel] me 
about it ? 

My ball so round and nice, 
Is blue like summer skies. 

R. Blue is a primary color. 

Q. Do you remeiaber the name of the plant from which 
we get this color. 

R. It is the iné'go plant. 

Q. In our next ball lesson I will explain to you the pro- 
cess by which it is obtained. Henry, which ball will you 
have? 

R. Tho yellow one, if you please. 

My bal! is a yellow one, 
Like a lemon or the sun. 

It is a primary color. 

1eacher. 1 have not told you before, that there is another 
name for this color. It is gamboge, (All repeat the word 
in concert). This fins color is the juice of a tree in Asia. If 
you make a round hole in the bark of the tree a thick gum 
will run from it which hardens by exposure to theair, and is 
of a bright yellow cclor. We have a gamboge tree in Ameri- 
ca, but it is not considered quite as good as that from Siam. 
Next week when I ask about this color, 1 shal] see who bas 
paid good attention to this lesson, Bessie, (eight years old) 
may write the word gamboge on the blackboard. Now, 
Lilly comes your turn 

R. I would like the light green ball, if you please. 

My ball is green you see, 
Like the leaves upon the tree, 

Q. Have you thought what you would tell me about it? 

R. Green 1s a secondary color. Yellow and blue make 
green. 

Q. How do we make a lighter shade of any color? 

R. By mixing white with it. 

Q. Now, Bessie? 

R. I would like the orange colored ball. 

Orange colored, just like gold, 
Is the little ball I hold. 

Orange is a secondary color, we mix red and yellow to 
make it. 

Well, Oscar, what bal! will you have? 

R. A red ball if you please. The prettiest red comes from 
the cochineal, which is found in California, where it lives 
on the cactus plant. 

Teacher. Very well remembered, but not we have sat 
still long enough; (after each child bas selected and re- 
ceived their bal!) new, all rise, heels together! Don’t move 
your hand or arm after you have set your ball in motion. 
Hold your elbows close to your body. Our balls shall rep- 
resent to-day a chine of bells. 

Listen to the chearful belis, 
Calling us to meeting; 

Yes, we know their meaning well, 
Pleasant is their greeting. 


Now some other bells chime in, 
In harmonious meaeure ; 

Come, the church wil] soon begin, 
Leave your work and pleasure. 
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Never while I’m well and strong 

I’) refuse to follow, 
For I know it would be wrong, 

And might cause me sorrow. ° 
Oh, I wish that everywhere, 

Chimes like these were ringing, 
Calling every one to prayer, 

Peace and comfort bringing. 

Another profitable lesson can be given about the accelera- 
ted motion of the ball, when it is rolled downward, and then 
you can bring in the history of the avalanche and make it 
very interesting by bringing, in a story of the St. Bernard’s 
dogs. Another very interesting lesson in natural history 
can be given in connection with the material the ball is 
made of, and the various uses of thesheep. The above 


~“TgeteDowed, end if allowed should be weed with pradence, 





song of the “Chimes” I wrote some few years ago. It is 
published with some thirty more of my songs in the “Fourth 
National Reader. I hope I have succeeded in giving you a | 
clear comprehension of how to make the first Gift of great | 
value to children of larger growth. LoursE POLLOCK. 
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School Government. ' 





This is a crude subject, as the school is a world in itself, 
but few realize the stern fact. It is difficult to select from 
infinity. It was difficult to take the sewing machine from 
the secret archives of MECHANICS; but now it is one of 
the many wonders of our age. 

To write upon school government then, we must begin | 


somewhere, and as we want order in everything, we muet tion is a legitimate function of the State; that, more than 


concede that we want prisens for wicked or dishonest men. 
We also want punishment fora boy who is letcherous even 
in the germ—for one who is a liar, for one who is a swear 
er, for one who will deal unfairly with hia fellow pupil, 
for one, in short, who disobeys his teacher. Our mode of | 
government from the family up is rotten at the core. | 
Shall we go to China or Japan to learn the science of gov- | 
ernment? We are too effeminate. We have receded. | 
But I am getting tedious. The reader wants a begining. | 
Then to gratity him we begin with the | 
ROD. 

This will not sound well to pupils. Geod boys don’t fear 
it; bad ones need it to save them from a worse fate. I have | 
read #0 much effeminate cant on the rod—knowing the| 
school so weli—that I often ask myself, are these men in 
their sober senses? If we compare the boys coming (they 
don't come now) from Europe, with our sample of ill-bred | 
boys, the odds are against us as Iaw-makers, school-super- 
intendents, trustees and the whole body having anything | 


| warranted inferences; therefore, 





there are various ways of punishing a bad boy, but accord- 
ing to our present system the teacher is not free. A teach- 
er may organize within the school and teach, accepting 
given conditions, but where so many things are against him, 
it is the best possible thing to do the best hecan. There 
must be certain conditions—a certain fitness of things, and 
without railing at the system, which is no use, a teacher 
must have the material within himself, and not look for it 
outside—that natural aptitude to govern which is a rare 
quality of the mind and heart. It is a severe labor to work 
in a school-room for a life time. It is impossible to har; 
monize all the elements connected with the schoul, but the 
time is not far off when every motive of justice to pupils 
and to parents will compel the restoration of the rod. 
LINDLEY MURRAY. 
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New York State. 


At the meeting of the School Commission in Utica, Feb- 
ruary 19, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, After giving careful consideration to all the 
objections urged against the State support of high schools, 
we have come to the deliberate conclusion that such objec- 
tions are based upon imperfect comprehension of the facts, 
and upon a false philosophy in regard to the tunctione of 
the State, and are supported by fallacies of logic and un- 








Resolved, That we believe that State aid to higher educa- 


this, it is the duty of the State to provide opportunity for 
the broadest general] culture of all; that we regard the ef- 
forts made to curtail education as blows dealt directly at 
the life of the public schools; and that the question in re. 
gard to the character and amount of higher education is 
one of expediency, to be decided by each community in ac- 
cordance with its own needs and circumstances. 

Resolved, That we recommend study and experiment in 
the direction of physical labor to the end of devising for 
our schools some practical system of industrial art which 
shall stimulate mental action, and give skill in the arts 
which underlie the trades. 

Resolved, That we urge the immediate adoption of an 
act, embodying the following features : 

1, Under penalty of forfeiting its public money, every 
town in this State shall at the next town meeting after the 
first day of January, 1879, elect a board of school trustees 
consisting of five members. 

2. At their first meeting the board of trustees shall 


to do with the achool. The teacher is powerless, the trus- | °!ssify themselves by lot, to serve respectively, one, two, 
tees are powerless—the law—that infamous law is against | three, four and five years; thereafter one trustee shall be 
them, If Billy Barlow goes home crying to his mother, | @lected upon a ballot separate from that for other town 
a policeman is called, or that humanitarian Mr. , | Offices, at each annual town meeting, to serve five years. 
who left the creatures of God, and goes after dogs and asses; | Any vacancy occurring through death, removal or resigna 
the teacher is arrrested, fined, imprisoned and of course ex- tion, shail be filled unti! the next town meeting by appoint- 
pelled. How can we expect school government in a city; ™ent from ihe supervisor, and shall then be filled by elec- 
where such a thing could happen? How expect govern- tion for the unoccupied them. 

ment at all in a country where such infamous laws can be| 3. To these boards of trustees shall be entrusted all the 





made ? 

Our boys are corrupt, but we have corrupted them. Our | 
boys are impudent, but we have made them impudent. Our 
boys will not learn—the teacher cannot teach unwilling 
ears. They are not OBEDIENT. We may thank, or blame, 
or praise ourselves. Thia is true. It is the natural law. 
It is the law of God.” The question is being asked by every 
right-minded man. What will becoms of the country? We 
expend millions and the children of the poor are not edu- 
cated. Thisis a fact. They go out, of school into a mer- 
cantile house, Simple as is our arithmetic they can do no 
business, cast up no accounts—not add a column of figures. 
They are prepared for nothing but drudgery of the pcorest 





powers and duties now pertaining to district trustees so far 
as the same are not inconsistent with the other sections of 
the act. They shall also be empowered to hire a clerk. 

4. The board of trustees of every town shall annually 
determine the amount of school tax, which together with 
such additional sums as the town may be entitled to re- 
ceive from the State apprupriations and all other sources 
may be sufficient and necessary to keep the schools of the 
town in successful operation for not less than twenty-eight 
weeks in each year, and the Board of Supervisors shall 
levy the same upon the property of the town as a part of 
the annual town tax. 

5. At the time of making their first assessment after the 


kind. Conversing with the head of a department in one of | passage of this act, the assessors of each town shall ap- 
our great commercial houses, he told me, after many years’ praise al! the school property belonging to the several dis- 
experience, that it was impossible for him to preserve the | tticts of the town, and the board of Supervisors shall 
just and proper gradation in promotion, because the boys or | 488ess the amount upon the entire property of the town, to | 
young men were not fit for it; although possessing gentility | be collected with the next town tax; and shall remit to 


and the other requisites—good appearance, a good counte- | 
nance, good bearing, willingness to do and dare, but lacking | 
the necessary education. Are we reading a romance, or are | 
we reading serious, sober truth ! 

To come to the personal governing power of one teacher 
in our school is more at home, something more tangible, 
something better understood ; yet it is difficult to write on 
it, and absolutely impossible to give any rule for this mode 
of governing. Every one must act according to the circum- 
stances of time, plan, views of trustees or the surroundings. 
Every teacher ought to be free. Every pupil should be 
obedient. Then comes the query, if a pupil not obedient, 
what is to be done with him? The expulsion of a pupil de- 
grades him or not, according as he is moral or wicked ; in 
either case expulsion is imprope: in school government, ex- 





cept in extreme cases which we are not considering, then by 


all means it is better punish him; and although the rod is! 


the tax-payers of each district the amount at which their 
school property was appraised uncer the provision now ap- 
plying to the property of dissolved districts. 





6. If it shall be found that on account of great distance 
from or difficuity of access to the proper town, some of the | 
pupils thereof would be more conveniently accommodated | 
in the schools of an adjoining town, it shall be the duty of | 
trustees of such towns to make an arrangement by which | 
such pupils may be instructed in the most convenient school | 
of the adjoining town, and the expense of such instruction 
shall be paid as may be agreed upon by the trustees of such 
adjoining towns by resolution or agreement entered upon 
the minutes of the respective boards. 

A com: ittee was then appointed to present the subject 
at Albany, in order to secure, if possible, immediate legis- 
lative action. The committee was authorized to make such 





change in the proposed provisions of the bill as might seem 


to them expedient, upon farther study of the town system 
in other States, and, especially, upon consultation with the 
teachers and school-officers of this State, in the hope that 
a bill may be drawn which shall receive the hearty support 
of the school authorities in every county. 

The following bill was introduced by Hon. M. B. Flynn 
of Kings County, a member of the committee on public 
education : 


AN ACT to amend Chapter five hundred and fitty-five of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and fifty-four, enti- 
tled “An act to revise and consolidate the general 
acts relating to public instruction.” 


The People of the State of New York, represented in the 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Section four of title nine of chapter five hun- 
dred and fifty-five of the laws of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, entitled “ An act to revise and consolidate the 
general acts relating to public instruction” is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

84. Whenever fifteen persons, entitled as aforesaid, from 
each of two or more districts, shall unite in a cal) fora 
meeting of the inhabitants of such districts, to determine 
whether such districts shall be consolidated by the establish- 
ment of a union free school therefor and therein, or, when- 
ever five persons from each of a majority of the school dis- 
tricts of the town shall sign a call for meetings in the sev- 
eral school districts of the town, to determine whether all 
the school districts of the town shall be consolidated by 
the establishment of a union free school district for the en- 
tire town, etc., (the rest of the section being unchanged.) 

Src. 2. Section five of said title nine is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Any such meeting, held as aforesaid, shall be or- 
ganized by the appointment of a chairman and a Secretary, 
and may be adjourned from time to time, by a majority 
vote, provided such an adjournment shal! not be for a longer 
period than ten days; and whenever, when the proposed 
union school district does not embrace all the school dis- 
tricts of the town, any such meeting, at which not less than 
fifteen persons entitled to vote thereat, shall by the affirma- 
tiye vote of a majority present and voting, determine to es- 
tablish a union free school in said district, pursuant to such 
notice, it shall thereupon be lawful for such meeting to 
proceed to the election by ballot, of not less than three, nor 
more than nine trustees, who shall by the order of such 
meeting, be divided into three several classes—the first to 
hold until one, the second until two, and the third until 
three years from the second Tuesday of October coincident 
with or following, except in the cases in next section pro- 
vided for; and when the trustees so elected shall enter upon 
their office, the office of any existing trustee or trustees 
shall cease, except for the purposes stated in section eleven 
of title six of this act; and whenever, when the proposed 
union free school district embraces all the school districts 
of the town, such meetings at each of which not less than 
fifteen persons entitled to vote thereat shall, by a majority 
of those present and voting, at all such meetings, determine 
to establish a union free school for the said town, pursuant 
to such notice, the result of such election to be determined 
and announced by the town clerk, from the minutes of such 
meetings, to be deposited with him as hereinafter provided, 
it shall thereafter be required, at the next subsequent town 
meeting, to proceed to the election by separate ballot, to be 
endorsed ‘‘ School Trustees,” in the same manner as town 
officers thereof, nine trustees who shall at their first meet- 
ing classify themselves by lot into three several classes—the 
first class to hold until one, the second until two, and the 
third until three years from the said town meeting. And 
when the trustees so elected shall enter upon their office, 
the office of any existing trustee or trustees shall cease, ex- 
cept for the purpose stated in section eleven of title six of 
this act. The said trustees and their successors in office 
shall constitute a Board of Education of and for the union 
free school district for which they are elected, and the des- 
ignation of such district as union free school district Num- 
ber——, of the town of- , or as the union free school 
of the tewn of , ete., (tne rest of this section being 
unchanged.) 

§38. Section fourteen ot said title nine is hereby amended 


_ by adding to the last sentence of said section, the folowing 


clause : 

Except that in union free school districts for .an entire 
town, the school district meeting shall be the annual town 
meeting. 

$4. Section twenty-seven of said title nine is hereby 
amended, by adding to the last sentence of the following 
clause : 

And also to any school district organized pursuant to a 


special act of the Legislature. 





THE crown given by the King ot Spain to Queen Mercedes 
on their wedding day was made in Madrid, and cost $100,- 
000 
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needs to be reminded that there is a surrounding vacuum. 
} It is not only by books, whether of literature or science, that 
I speax of the advantage to any communtity, to any young | the sleshenaten ob after-life is assisted When Joan of Arc 
men'or woman, of being brought into contact with higher in- | was examined before her ecclesiastical judgés, and was taunt- 
telligence. No eperation in the way of external impulse, or | oq with the reproach that such marvelous things as she pro- 
stimulus, or instruction, ia our passage through this mortal ex- | fessed to have seen, and heard, and done, were not not found 
istence, is equal to the impression produced upon us by the | written in any book which they had studied, she had answered 
contact of intellects and characters superior to ourselves. Itis | jy 9 spirit akin, and in some respects superior, to the well 
for this rene that a college must always have the chance of | known lines in which Hamlet replies to Horatio. She replied 
contributing, directly and forcibly, to the elevation of those | « My Lord God has a book in which are written many things 
among whom it is placed. A body of men, brought together | which even the most learned clerk and scholar has never come 
by the enthusiasm of teaching others, with a full appreciation | gorogg.” Let me take several examples, showing how educa- | 
of good subjects, with an ardent desire of improving not only tion may be carried forward apart from a . 
others but themselves, cannot fail to strike some fire from some Let me touch on the experiences presented ‘= our eyes and | 
one soul or other of those who have the opportunity of thus ears by travel. In this age it is one of the peculiar advantages | 
making their aequaintance. It need not be that we follow their | offered to all classes, or almost all classes, which, in former | 
opinions; the opinions may vanish, but effect remains. Soc- times, was the privilege only of a few, that the great book of, 
rates left no school behind him; the philosophers who follow- foreign countries and the phenestene of Nature have been 
ed him were broken into a thousand sections, but the influence opened to our view. We hardly appreciate how vast a revela- 
and etimulus which Socrates left, never ceased, and have con- tion, how new a creation has been opened to us in these re- 
tinued till the present hour. If we look for a moment at the spects within the last fifty years. A century ago not only were 
records, on the one hand, of aspirations encouraged, of great | the scenes to be visited closed against us, but the only eye by 
projects realized; or, on the other hand, of lost careers, of | which we could see them was closed also. The poet Gray was 
broken hopes, how often shall we find that it has been from | the frst human being who discovered the charms of the Eng 
the rarest ved from the want of some beneficent, intelligent, | };.) lakes, which are now able to enter into a battle of life and 
appreciative mind coming m among the desponding, the dis- | geath against the mighty power of acity like Manchester, be- 
tressed, the storm-tossed souls of whom this world contains | cause of the enthusiastic interest which they have enkindled 
only too many. -To take the example of two poets—one whose | in the hearts of all who visit them. The glories of the valley 
grave is in the adjacent county, one belonging to your own | of Ghamounix were first made known to the European world 


Dean Stanley on Education, 











to whomsoever it does fall the lessons which it imparts, the 
necessity of any previous preparation for it that cah be given, 
leap at such moments to the eyes as absolutely inestimable. 
But what in its measure is true of the education which a jury- 
man receives, and of the necessity of education for discharg- 
ing the functions of a juryman, is true more or Jess of all the 
complex machinery by which the duties, the hopes, and the 
fears, of English citizens are called into action. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING.—Single and Double Entry, by 
Prof. A. B. Meservey. Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co. 

Bookkeeping is next in importance to reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, geography snd grammar. There is no reason why every 
scholar before leaving the common schoo! should not have suf- 
ficient knowledge of the art of bookkeeping to enable him to 
record any business transaction. Yet this is not the case. The 
great reason is that the teachers are not properly qualified. But 
another reason is that books have not been properly prepared 
for use inelementary classes. This book is, in general, like 
most of the treatises that are before the public; it has some 
points of excellence in its clearer statements, its good type, eto. 
The faults it has may be summed up in the words, “ too much 
condensed.” A great deal is attempted in the 150 pages ; too 
much, we think, for the clear understanding of the pupil. We 
would make a book of this sort as an arithmetic is made, for it 
is really a branch of arithmetic. To teach the art of bookkeep- 
ing is to teach the art of recording in a neat, orderly and legible 


city —how striking and how comforting is the reflection of the 
peaceful, useful, and happy close of the life of George Crabbe, 
the poet ; for eighteen years pastor of Trowbridge! All that 
happiness, all that usefulness, he owed to the single fact that, 
when a poor, forsaken boy in the streets of London, he be- 
thought himself of addressing a letter to Edmund Burke. That 


by two Englishmen at the close of the last century. Before , way the transactions one man has with others. Our experi- 
| that time the cherished resorts of such gifted personages as| ence has been that a pupil who is instructed thoroughly in 
| Voltaire and Madame de Stael were so selected as carefully to | one form generally has no difficulty in learning any other. The 
| exclude every view of Mont Blanc and his great compeers. But’ first form in this book is very well handled, except that it is 
| in our time all these various forms of beauty and grandeur are | complicated. We would attempt to teach the use of the cash 


. . | 
appreciated with a keenness, and‘sought with an enjoyment, , book first. We would place firet in the book a statement as 


great man had the penetration to see that Crabbe not an im- | which must add new life and new vigor even to the most se- 
poster—not a fool. He tonk the poor youth by the hand, he gjyded among us. 
encouraged him, he procured for him the career in which he | Apart from the education to be derived from inanimate ob- 
lived and died. He wan, 3B hardly has much to say, the in- | jects, there is the yet deeper education to be derived by those 
strument of his preservation and of his regeneration. On the | who have senses exercised to discern between true and false, 
oe hand, when, with Wordsworth, we think of Chatterton, | between good and evil, from the great flux and reflux of hu- 
the marvelous boy, the sleepless soul that perished in his | man affairs, with which the peculiarity of our times causes all 
pride,” how impossible it is to avoid the reflection that, if he | hecome more or less conversant, One of the experiences which | 
had met with some congenial sphere, some kindly hand to lead | the education of life brings with it, or sought to bring with it, | 
him forward, some wise direction (over and above the kindness | is an increasing sense of the difference between what is hollow 
which he met from personal friends) that might have rescued | anq what is real, what is artificial and what is honest, what is! 
him from his own desperate thoughts, we should have been p-rmanent and what is transitory. ‘There are.” said Goethe, | 
spared the spectacle of the premature death of one whose fate | in a proverb pointed out to me long ago by Lord Houghton as 
will always rank among the tragical incidents of the history | g summary of human wisdom, “ many echoes in the world, but 
not only of Bristol but of England. few voices.” 1t is the business of the education of after-life to 
Bear in mind both the advantages and disadvantages which | make us more and more alive to this distinction. Think of the 
the voluntary education of students in after-life involves, by | popular panics and excitements which we have outlived —of 
the _— fact of the freedom of choice — freedom in studies, | the delusions which we have seen possess whole masses of the 
freedom in subjects, freedom in opinions. A self-educated man | people, educated and uneducated, and then totally pass away. 
is, in some respects. the better, in some respects the worse, for You have, many of you, I doubt not, heard the story of the 
not having been trained in his early years by regular routine. | conversation of the most famous of all the Bishops of Bristol | 
We have an illustration of both the stronger and the weaker | as he was walking in the dead of night in the garden of the | 
side of self-education in the case of Mr. Buckle, the author of | now destroyed episcopal palace. “ His custom,” says his chap- 
the “ History of Civilization.” At the time of his greatest | lain, “ was, when at Bristol. to walk for hours in his garden in 
celebrity, it was often remarked that no man who had been at | the darkest night which the time of year would afford, and I 
regular schools or universities could, on the one hand, have | had frequently the honor to attend him. He would take a turn, 
acquired such an enormous amount of multifarious knowledge, and then stop suddenly short, and ask the question: ‘ Why 
and such grasp of somany details; while, on the other | might not whole communities and public bodies be seized with 
hand, no one but self-educated man, feeding his mind here | gts of insanity as well as individuals? Nothing but this prin- 
and there, without contradiction, without submission, without | ciple, that they are hable to insanity equally at least with pri- 
the usual traditions of common instruction, could have fallen | vate persons, can account for the major part of those tragedies 
into so many paradoxes, so many negligences. so many ignor- | of which we read in history.’ I thought little,” adds the chap- 
ances. It is enongh to state this fact, in order to put you on | jain “of the odd conceit of the bishop, but I own I could not 
your guard against the dangers of your positions, and also to | avoid thinking of it a great deal since, and applying it to many 
make you feel its hopes and opportunities, Over the wide | paces.” , 
field of science and knowledge it is yours to wander. The I remember when in Russia that a Russian statesman was | 
facts which you acquire will probably take a deeper hold on | speaking of the important effects to be hoped from the endeav- | 
your minds from having been sought out by yourselves; but | or to give more instruction to the people; “but.” he said, | 
not the less should you remember that there are qualifying and | ‘there is one process of education which has been more effect- | 
controlling influences derived from the more regular courses of ual still, and that is the reform in the administration of our | 
study which are of lasting benefit, and the absence of which | courts of law and the introduction of trial by jury. This, by 
you must take into account in judging of the more desultory | bringing the peasants into the presence of the great machin- | 
and the more independent researches which you have to make. | ery of the state, by making them understand their own respons- 
A deaf person may acquire, and often has acquired, a treasure | ibility, by enabling them to hear patiently the views of others, 
of knowledge and a vigor of will by the exclusion of all that | is a never-failing source of elevation and instruction.” Trial 
wear and tear, of all that friction of outer things, which fill the | by jury, which to the Russian peasant is as it were but of 
atmosphere of those who have the possession of all their | yesterday, to usis familiar by the growth of a thousand years. 
senses. But, nevertheless, a deaf person in order not to be | It is familiar, and yet it falls only to the lot ofa few I have 
misled into extravagant estimates of his own judgment, or of myself only witnessed it once; but I thought it one of the most 
the value of his own pursuits, should always be reminded that | impressive scenes on which I had ever looked. The twelve 
he has not the same means of correcting and guarding his con- men, of humble life, enjoying the advantage of the instruction 
clusions and opinions as he would have if he were open to the | of the most acute minds that the country could furnish; taught 
insensible inflyence of the “fibres of conversation,” as they | in the most solemn forms of the English language to appreci- | 
have been well called, which float about in the general athmo- | ate the value of exact truth; seeing the whole tragedy of des- 
sphere, that for him has no existence. Self-education is open | tiny drawn out before their very eyes—the weakness of pas- 
both to the advantages and disadvantages of deafness; knowl- | sion, the ferocity of revenge, the simplicity of innocence, the 
edge is at some entrances quite shut out, while such knowl- | moderation of the judge, the seriousness of human exisvence— | 
edge as gets in occupies the mind more completely, but always | this is an experience which may actually befall but a few,fbut | 

















that L. 8. Gordon commenced business with $67.42 Jan. 1, 
1875. Thea we would show the pupil how that should be en= 


| tered. Then we would give the item as “‘Shod two horses,” ete., 


and show how it should be entered, and so proceed, introduce 
ing only the cash book. Then we would follow it up with prob- 
lems of a similar kind until the use of a cash-book was made 
perfectly familiar. Next the need of knowing how we stood 
with the various persons from whom we received and to whom 
we paid cash would become apparent, and then we would show 
how such accounts should be kept. This would introduce the 
ledger.» Much practice should follow, if possible daily practice, 
until the first form was thoroughly grounded. Next we would 
show the need of a day book, and introduce that, following it 
up with appropriate practice. As would be needed, the mean- 
ing of bills, invoices, receipts, drafts and notes should be made 
plain by using them. All of this would cover three-fourths of 
the volume. Next we would briefly show the need of a day- 
book, and introduce that, following it up with appropriate 
practice. As would be needed, the meaning of bills, invoices, 
receipts, drafts and notes should be made plain by using them. 
All of this would cover three fourths ofthe volume, Next we 
would briefly show the use of the other forms and of double 
entry. The majority of those who are in the public schools 
would never reach this last from the of the book. The author 
of this volume undoubtedly understands his art perfectly ; 
this volume shows it. We would use everything he has used 
and much more, so as to avail ourselves of the important prin- 
ciple of gradualism. 

BETWEEN THE GATES, by Benj. F. Taylor, with illustrations. 
Chicago : 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

We have read this volume with real pleasure. It is the ac- 
count of a visit made by the author to California, and the story 
is delightfully told. Any one who wants to be entertained 
should send for this volume; there is prose and poetry in it; 
much of the prose is poetry. We have always read Mr. Taylor 
with interest, and find he flags none in his new book ; whatever 
he writes about he regilds and readorns. His humor lasts; his 
pathos holds out. His sketches are the briefest and the best 
we know. 

THe AMATEUR AcToR. By W. H. Venable (Jansen, Me- 
Clurg & Co.. Chicago, T11.) This isa collection of plave for 
school and home, comprising in all twenty-three, many of 
which are taken trom the writings of standard authors. The 
introduction gives valuable hints as to the stage. curtain- 
scenery, costumes, rehearsals, art of acting, ete, in a clear 
and comprebensive manner. The illvetrations by Mr. Far- 
py add much to the material worth of the book. 

ScHoon StacEe. By W. H. Venable (Jansen, McClurg & 
Po.,, Chicago, Tl.) : 

This hook has been prepared to supply the growing de- 
mand for dialogues, and sbort plays for children. ‘The se- 
lections have some of them been copied with slight altera- 
tion from books of plays. Simple cirections are given in 
the Introduction. indispensable to young perfo'mers. Al- 
fred the King is from Mrs. Barbauld, and gives the part 
where Alf:ed allowed the cakes to burn in the peasant’s cot- 
tage. It is admirably written and is good for school repre- 
sentation. A selection from Miss Alcott’s “ Little Women,” 
“ Diamondsand Tuoads,” “Good Actions mend Bad Actions,” 
“The Fags’ Revolt,” (from School Days at Rugby) are among 
the best thongh all are good, 
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THE earth rolls on in its orbit around the sun, and 
thus every particle of matter may proudly say “see 
us move.” But in reality motion is the law and inan- 
ition is the exception. Subtle forces keep the particles 
ot the solid rock from swaying backwards or forwards. 
Bunker Hill monument leans over to greet the glow- 
ing sun ; heat, electricity, and gravity whirl the atoms 
about, not into confusion but into regularity. 

But how is it with the teachers? Are they busily 
pressing on to higher and higher stages of excellence ? 
In some cases this is true, but the .cases are so infre- 
quent that they excite attention. It is one of the pain- 
ful facts that presses forward into public attention, 
that a large number of teachers remain the same, year 
after year; except that tney are more indifferent, year 
after year. If such would appreciate their own unfit- 
ness and leave the profession, all would be well ; but 





some think it is incurable. 


United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts,| We believe the evil is one that lies between the pub- 
We want an agent sn every town and village in the U. S. to whom we lic and the teacher. The teacher should be full of en- 


will pay a liberal commission. 
The columns of the JourwaL are open for the discussion of subjects 


pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skil] communicate 
‘t to others. 


Should thix paper by anv means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
arge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, MARCH 30, 1878. 


This copy of the New York Scroot JouRNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “ live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
small fund has been placed in our hands to send 








the JOURNAL fo those who are too poor to afford it; that 


number we hope is not very large. 

THERE is not a teacher in the country but will re= 
ceive a lasting benefit by reading the New York 
ScHoot JourNAL, There are some teachers who have 
never yet seen an Educational paper!! They do as 
their fathers did; they follow a dull routinism that 
does more injury than good. Education is not effect- 
ed by a mechanical method. 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
Both man and bird and beast.” 

The teacher must be interested in everything in the 

wide universe to teach well. 


- —— + woe +--+ 


Teaching of Music. 





One of the great causes of the advancement of the 
public schools has been the teaching of music. Look- 
ing at the subject from any stand-point, an education 
in music is valuable. _ It is looked upon as a recrea- 
tion and sometimes it is said that the public cannot 
pay for enabling a human being to recreate properly ; 
but this is a mistake. _A part of life will be spent in 
recreation, and it is noticeable that those who recreate 
wisely live wisely, and that those who either know not 
how to recreate themselves, or recreate unwisely. But 
music is more than a recreation—it is a mode of cul- 
tivation—a means of education. “Thousands of hu- 
man beings have died for want of salt,” and so thou- 
sands have died for want of tone, spirit and enthus- 
iasm. An india rubber spring may be compressed too 
long and lose its elasticity. The greatest good of a 
human being is to be sought for in educating him ; 
his highest good requires that his spiritual and esthetic 
nature be addressed. The higher regions of man’s 
nature govern the tower ; aim at man’s heart and soul ; 
and you reach his intellect and his will, On the larg. 
est grounds music should be steadily taught in our 
schools ; it should be taught more than less. 
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| and that seems appropriate. 
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thusiasm ; constantly improving ; constantly looking | 
If he would have his | 


for new ideas and thoughts. 
class go forward, he must himself bear the standard. 


—_o*o-- 


AN “ Exuiition of Scholar’s Work,” will be opened 





June 15, at 737 Broadway, at the rooms of the Phren- | 


ological Cabinet, Mrs. Wells having generously given 


perunssion. The puptls should prepare at once to send | 
the following things: 


1, Specimens of Penmanship. This will be the 
first 24 lines from Longfellow’s “ Morituri Salutamus.”’ 
cn a sheet of foolscap paper about 8x12 inches, paper 
to be ruled, 

2. A drawing from an object, The paper to be 8x 
12 inches; the object to be selected by the pupil. 

3. A design, by the pupil on the same sized paper. 

4. A map of the New England States. Vaper of the 
same size. 


Among the Schools. 


G. 8. No. 12.—In the last week’s JouRNAL we referred 
to the promotions made from the P. D. to the M. D. of this 
school—the report which the Teacher’s Committee present- 
ed, authorized the censuring of Mr. Delany, for promoting a 
class from the P. D. that was declared by the Suoerintend- 
ents not to be sufficiently prepared. We have been making 
some inquiries and find these are very widely divergent 
opinions as to what is meant by the word “qualified.” Mr. 
Delaney says, he knows what standard the Course of Study 
sets up, but does not know what the Superintendents un- 
derstand to be the proper qualificaticns for boys to possess 
to be admitted into the P. D.; that he was not invited be- 
fore the Teacher’s Committee to hear the statements made 
by the City Superintendents, as to the condition of the class 
to cross examine them and to show what kind of an exam- 
ination the class received at their hands. He still insists 








5. Any other school-work that the pupil may choose 
RU! FS. | 

The ink used must be black. 

The writing must be distinct. 

Colors may be used on the map. 

The map must not be traced. 

The full name, age, and address of the pupil must 
be in the middle of the lower edge of the paper. 


The teacher must certify on the back, 
This is the unaided work of 
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Signed....,... Teacher. 
No articles will be returned unless requested, and | 
postage stamps sufficient are enclosed. Every article 
must be rolled, not folded; send them to A. M, Kellogg, 
For “ Exhibition of Sc100l Work,” 17 Warren St. 


— ——~— ¢ —> @ & »- —_—___ -- | 
Spelling. 


To teach spe'ling well requires this :—the attention af the 
scholars must be fixed upon the form of the words: Gener- 
ally the teacher proceeds at hap-hazard pronouncing words 
day after day, making little or no real progress. But sup- 
pose you can rendera pupil attentive to the shape of the 
word, then you have accomplished almost everything. The 
differerce between good spellers and poor ones, lies in this: 
one has noticed with a sharp eye the peculiarity in the form 
of words. To secure this, (1) have the younger write the 
lesson on the slate, beforehand,— dividing the words into 
eylables ; let the slates be broght and examined. 2. Young- 
er pupils should read these words off and then turn the | 
slates over, or erase them. 3. Then the words should be pro! 
nounced and some be written and some be spelled orally 
It is hardly a gool plan to spell in turn unless the teacher is 
able to keep all the schelars on the alert. 4. Ascertain the 
misspelled words and require them to be carefully re-writ- 
ten several times; also keep a record of the words missed- 
& Review the proceeding lessons ; it is well to check-off 
the words that are missed and review those day by day. 6 
Classes that can write with facility should spell almost 
wholly by writing? 7. The words selected for classes be- 
low the third reader should be from the reading lessons. 8. 
Lessons should not be long; twenty words are enough-- 
that is new words; then the misspelled words of yesterday 
can be taken up; then of two days past and so on. 


} 
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beautiful scenes, 


that the class received a careful and thorough examination 
by him, and he conscientiously believes it was the best 


they stay to the very last. This is an old complaint ; j Clase, taken as a class, he ever received from the P.D He 
There is where we differ, , believes that hiv classes at the annual examination in the 


past, by the superintendents, have compared formally with 
those of any other school in the city, judging by the marks 
sent to the Board of Trustees. He believes that his stand- 
ara isas high as that maintained by the G. 8. Principals 
generally in the New York Schools, and that which is re- 


| quired by the Course of Study. 
| 


| 


G. 8. No. 82.—Arriving here at noon we had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the boys dismissed by the roll of the drum. 
The boys marched with a great deal of spirit, and it ap- 
peared to be just the thing to awaken their martial spirit. 
Mr. T. D. Martin said he used it once in a while to wake 
the boys up. Mr. Martin has a large and efficient corps of 
teachers, among whom are Mr. Heidennis, Misses Chamber- 
lain, Curry, Thompson, Radférd and Burtis. This school 
received a very beautiful Christmas present from its draw- 
ing teacher, Wm. Heinmuller, in the form o* two beautiful 
crayon drawings—one of fruit and the other of flowers. 
The artist received the warm thanks of the school for his 
gift. It will well repay one to visit the school to see them, 
Dr. Martin is one of the most progressive men we have 
met. It isa tendency among teachers to fall into “ ru‘s ;” 
they fail in liberality of opinion, while they urge on others 
to learn, they do not improve themselves. This is not the 
case with this principal; hence the popularity of the 
school, 

@ S.No. 48—On Thnreday morning we witnessed a 
As the pianist commenced to play a 
brilliant march. the girls advanced in two lines ; the order 
was perfect—silence prevailed throughout the entire room— 
the bright faces adorned it as nothing else could, Miss 
Clawson read from the 13th Chapter of Proverbs. Then 
followed singing, and a pleasing reading of the “* Sufferings 
of the Pilgrims,” by a pupil. After this there was another 
pretty song and a recitation called, “the first snow-storm.” 
The girl who recited it possesses a great deal of talent and 
grace in speaking and gesturing. The singing was a notice- 
able part of the programme. There has evidently been s 
world of pains taken in training the pupils. Miss Clawson’s 
school ranks among the best. It has a principal whois not 
satisfied without reaching excellence. 

G@ 8S. No. 35.—Thie is a very bright school, with a large 
number of children in it. The scholars seemed very quick 


‘in answering all the questions asked ; one little girl when 
‘asked, “What is an ant?” said, “A little thing that 


crawls ;” but afterwards she gave a better answer. ‘ The 
class taught by Mra. J. M. Joyce, were busily preparing for 
recess. : 

G. 8. No. 8S7.—Mr. Owen’s Department, is an interesting 
spectacle when assembled for the morning exercises. He is 
favored with many teachers, among whom we find Mr. Rob- 
inson ; Misses Candee, Wood, and Strang. A visit here is 
always a pleasure. 

P. S. No. 9.—The interest with which the acuolars in 
Miss Raph’s class apply themselves to their lessons, is prob- 
ably due to the earnestness of their teacher. 

G. 8. No. 34—Mrs. Gedney hasa large Department of 
primary children, numbering over eight hundred. Our stay 
here wgs very short, yet we need but little time to judge 
that Mrs. Gedney is a thorough and efficient principal. 

G. &. No. 15.—Mr. N. P. Beers, has a school well-known 
for its fine training, discipline and good order which pre- 
vails, and marks the school. 


2—eoe?r- 


Henry A. Tailer. 





¢ 





Henny A. TAILER, whose sudden death the teachers and 
scholars of the 15th Ward so grievously mourn, was one of 
the most active and energetic of school officers tha: ever 
lived. He wasan accomplished scholar, an able lawyer, & 
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AND EDUCATIONAL OIRECTORY. 1 








thorough gentleman, a humanitarian in the strictest senee 
of the term, an excellent judge of human nature, and an 
earnest advocate and zealous champion of popular educa- 
tion. That he brough: all these noble faculties and sterling 
qualities to bear upon the work in whici: he took so deep an 
interest. is evinced by the excellent condition of the schools 
of which he wasa trustee, and Lis popularity among the 
téachers and pupils. It will be very hard indeed to fill his 
place. In his death the community has lost oue of its most 
useful members ; society one of its brightest jewels; the le- 
gal profession, one of the most shining ornaments of the bar, 
and the cause of higher education, one of its ablest defend- 
- ‘ Green be the sod above thee, 
Friend of my better days, 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None met thee but to praise.’ 

He was born in the year 1833, aud was consequently at bis 
death in his forty ninth year. Graduating from Columbia 
College in 1852 he was selected to deliver the Latin oration 
to the Hungarian patriot Koseuth, on the occasion of his 
visit to this country. He afterwarcs visited Europe, and 
spent two years in the universities of Bonn and Heidelberg. 
Returning to his native country, he was admitted to the 
bar, and became the junior member of the law tirm of Kent, 
Eaton & Tailer: here he was distinguished for the strict 
attention which he bestowed upon every detail of the pro- 
fession, and rose ra; idly to a place in the front rank. He 
was also very popular with hfs fellow lawyers. 

To a large extent independently wealthy, he gave libe- 
rally to the relief of the distressed, and the cause of sweet 
charity wi!l keenly feel his loss. He leaves a wife anda fum- 
ily of seven children. 
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LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New York Scoot JourNAt. 

Your recipe for making a school ma’am strikes me as be- 
ing about ae good as most of the recipes in the cook-books— 
nevertheless it has more truth than poetry in it. The gen- 
eral method is about as follows. 
along in her studies so that she feels that she could pass an 
examination, and she thinks she can teach. She thereupon 
hunts around fur a school and finds one. She does not care 
about teaching specially, but it is more respectable than a 
trade. Well, she gets a place—so far all is well enough ; 
every one must do something fora living. The school is 
opened and day after day witnesses this routine. Enter, 





teacher; the lessons have not peen examined, no new | 


thoughts or ideas are ready for the children; the pupils are 
g0t into their seats ; The good old Bible is perhaps read and 
the Lord’s prayer repeated ; the reading and spelling class- 
es are heard and so the day goes on until the hour for clos- 
ing has arrived. The teacher (2) then goes home, dropping 
all remembrance of her school, except the worry she has 
had from her mind. I asked such a one lately :—‘‘ Have 
you ever read ‘ Page’s Theory and Practice on Teaching ?’” 
“No.” “Any work on Education?” “No.” “Do you 
take any Educational Journal?” “No.” “What do you 
read?” “Nothing.” ‘‘ What poetry do you like best?” “I 
don’t like poetry at all.” And yet she looked smart. 

Say what you will, Mr. Editor, unless some of these dead 
weights can be thrown off. the ship will roll and tors and 
make no progress, I have my ideas about the true method 
to pursue. I feel that the cure of our troubles lies with the 
teachers, but they will not work together. 

Something is out of joint in these times of ours when 
that department of human labor which pre-eminently re- 
quires skill should give almost unchsilenged admission to its 
laboratories. Those who are responsible for the creation 
of public opinion are responsible for this. Indeed, I think 
the great object to be lavored for now is the protection of 
the school rooms. Shut vut at once the irruption of green- 
horns into ths echool :00ms. 

As it now is any callow lad or miss who can cipher to 
fractions, can tell the names of the parts of speech, can get 
& license to teach—a license to train the inteliect and form 
the character; the able the qualified, the earnest are un- 
der bid by the incompetent and unprofessional. The effect 
of this is that the pay of teachers is fixed at « low rate; the 
prosperity of the various institutions is a low ebb, because 
the suffer from this poor teaching, and, finally, the condi- 
tion of the intellect of the people is starved and poor. 

Ww. D. 


To the Editor of the New York Scuoo. Journat: 

Things move in the educational wor!d—for erample, sala- 
ries cut down. But I must tell you a queer thing—a fact, 
& genuine fact, or as the buys say a true fact. 

A certain Superintendent bad appointed a day to examine 
applicants for licenses to teach. The young Camsels came 
all with their hair “banged,” or “frizzled,” or ‘‘foretopped,”’ 
and were set to work. Among the questions in Geography, 
on the black boord, was this ‘‘ write the names of five bays 
and describe one of them? One thought this an eaey one, 


A young woman has got | 








as her paper showed. Thereon the Superintendent found as 
follows : “ Henry Adams, Thomas Peters, Will Sturtevant, 
David Dalman, Andrew Curtis. Henry Adams is a boy about 
19 years old. He is rather short, and wears a blue coat and 
gray pants. He has red bair, a large head and large feet. 
He has a mustache, and blue eyes.” 

The good man pondered long and well on this production, 
and wondered why the damsel had recorded her recollec- 
tion of Mr. Adams, for his benefit. The soJution of the rid 
dle was at hand when he looked on the blackboard. She 
had mis‘aken his word bay for boy. “Yes,” mused the 
Superintendent, “it does look like ano, that’sa fact I 
must be more careful.” Happy Adams. 


To the Editor of the New York ScHoon JOURNAL, 
‘*In what part of the body does the nutrition elements 
become living tissue?” A. J. E, 


The food is marticated by the teeth, digested by the stom- 
acb, and then passing on it is finally taken up and poured 
into the blood and joins in the great current of the circula- 
tion. Still itis not living tissue; there is nothing living 
in the blood itself; it is simply food in the stage just pre- 
vious to the stage of assimilation. Through the capillaries 
wholly changed, food no longer, it is brought in minute 
masses, to the living tissue and there grows into it. At the 
end (if we may speak) of the arterial capillaries, the nutri- 
tive elements become living tissue by being joined to living 
tissue, growing to it through the power of life in that tissue. 
The process of absortion, of removal is carried on by the 
capillaries of the veins. 

To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoo. JOURNAL. 

I give a few hints that I have Jearned during my life asa 
teacher. I hope they will prove useful to some of your 
readers, 

EXe&RCISE.—Do not require a scholar to sit still for any 
length of time. Change their seats often, but without noise. 
Between every recitation, it would be well to have all the 
scholars in the class, walk once or twice around the room 
while the doors and windows are thrown open for fresh ai~, 

Nores —It is a good plan for a teacher to have a book in 
which to copy short notes which will interest his pupils, 
Then during the day, to bring them into his conversation. 
Make it a point to have at least one every day. Another 
way, is to note down several questions, and to get the schol- 
ars talking about the subject, and after all seems to have 
been said what they know, as them this question. If only a 
few know what is the answer, ask them to find it out for 
the next day. It would be well for each scholar to have a 
note-book in which to copy the questions given by the teach- 
er, and then after finding the answer for himself to place 
that under it. Any number of questions can be found 
which will interest and instruct the scholars. For instance, 
supposing the class in geography are reciting. Their les- 
son happens to be upon the map of Africa. You ask them 
if they see that small istand St. Helena, west of Africa. 
After all have found it, you say, “Can any of you tell me 
what it is noted for?”’ One, or perhaps two hands will be 
raised. ‘ Note-books,” you continue, upon which they take 
cut their blank-books, “Find out for what St. Helena is 
noted, by to-morrow.” This gives a little idea of how it is 
done. Of course, thia can be improved upon, according to 
the circumstances of the teacher and scholars. 

REWARDs.—A series of rewards, should be given be given 
by every teacher who can possibly afford it. Even if it is 
nothing more than a reward card, or lead pencil, it will do 
But a great deal of care should be exercised on bestowing 
it, not to be partial. No matter ifthe worst scholar in the 
class, and your especial aversion, should excel in the study 
for which you offer a prize, let him have it. Quite a num- 
ber of teachers subscribe to the ®cHOLAR’s COMPANION— 
and give it toa scholar every month. This ie a good plan 
as every hoy or girl likes something to read, and the Com- 
PANION contains nothing but the best*of reading matter, 

Synonyms.—Teach the pupil to‘use the right word in the 
rigut place, the proper expression for the thought. Study 
the dictionary, and learn the meaning of the following and 
other incorrect synonyme : 

Alone.—U naccom panied. 

Cowpetent.—Having the power, 

Courage —In facing danger. 

Curious.—A habit to learn something new. 

Complete.—All its appendages. 

Disinterested.—Impartial. 

Eutire —All its parts. 

Enough.—All that is wanted. 

Excuse.—We excuse slight offenses, 

Fortitude.—-In bearing pain. 

Forgive.—Sin is forgiven, ete. 

The teacher can make pleasant, profitable and interesting 
exercises in the school, by explaining and illustrating these 
aad other synonyms. ALPHA. 
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the establishment of a Teachers’ Seminary.—Thin associa-; ings by wholesale. A large school building, the Jargest hall 


tion, comprising many of the very best professional teach- 
ers in this country, mostly of German nativity, and friends 
of the most advanced and approved method of public edu- 
cation, as founded upon the principles of Pestalozzi, Diester- 
weg, Froebel and other renowned pedagogues of the conti-- 
nental European school, generally, resolved at its last an- 
nual meeting at Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 3, 1877, to open a 
seminary for the free education and training of male and 
temale teachers for American schools on Sept. Ist of the 
current year. Funds for this purpose have been collected 
throughout the country for several years through the agen- 
cy of numercus filial associations, East and West, wherever 
asvmpathy for this great undertaking manifested itself 
spontaneously or has been aroused by the efforts of public 
minded men. The capital thus accumulated, being mostly 
contributed by well meaning people, devoted to the great 
cause of an advanced method of public education, but of 
limited pecuniary resources, although quite considerable, 
is not sufficient to erect a costly edifice in a choice location 
at any of our great centres of commerce, but is considered a 
large enough to warrant the board of trustees, managing 
committee, director or leading authority of any established 
and well qualified public or private school, comprising not 
jess than ‘five graded classes, and in a convenient ‘location, 
to add to its present elementary or academic branches of in- 
struction a normal conrse of three years for the education 
and training of teachers, as planned and is be euperintend- 
ed by the above named association through its executive 
and special committees. The Executive Committee of the 
association is now prepared to receive applications from all 
school authorities wishing to enter into competition for the 
purposes as set forth. Particulars, relative to the proposed 
general management of the institution, the prescribed course 
of instruction, the required qualifications of instructors, ete, 
etc., may be obtained by application to Mr. I. Keiler, 102 
Garden St , Hoboken, N. J., secretary of the association. 
The chief executive officers are: Mr. Albert Klamroth, New 
York, President; Mr, Ernst Pruessing, Chicago, Ill., Vice- 
President : Mr. Chr. Prevsser, Milwaukee, Wis., Treasurer. 
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Correct the Errors. 


Him or she are of the sameage. 2. She professed the 
greatest regard for the lady whom she assured us was an 
angel. , 8. Whol perceived afterwards to be regarded as a 
most ewinent authority. 4. It was not me that broke the 
chair. 5 Tam not anreof it heing him. 6. This hook is 
The extent of the prerogative of the King of 
England is sufficiently ascertained. 8. He was averse to 
the nation involving itself in war. 9. Resolved thata 
special committee be appointed to investigate into the truth 
of said ramors, (This was actually adopted by the State of 
New Jersey). 10. You think me mad; I whe am useless 
and idle. 
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THE AposTLEs’ CLOCK IN PRAGUE.—-While in the mar- 
ket-place we will wait for the hour, for here is a curious old 
clock that ticked four centuries ago— when the Swedes 
were thundering at the gates of Prague, and when Botemia 
was agreat and powerful kingdom— just as it is ticking 
now. Twenty-four hours—the day and night—are marked 
upon the dial, instead of twelve, for the clock follows the 
sun. When night comes, the face of the dial beomes black, 
just as the night is, and, when the day approaches, it turns 
its great white face out to meet the light. You can tell from 
it what time the sun rises and at what hour he will set, 
Hanush, the clever fellow who made it, was something of 
an astronomer; but men knew little about the stars in those 
days. 

But the hour has arrived—it is ten o’clock. Watch close- 
ly, for the delicate mechanism is now at work. Out of the 
small door above the dial comes a skeleton, ghastly and 
grim, Around its bony neck old father Time has hung his 
remorseless scythe. The gaunt figure prodaces an hour- 
glass, and turns it to indicate that another hour has gone, 
and that the new has commenced. It then pulls violently 
a bell-rope, precise as the old sexton in a New England 
village church would do on « Sabbath moraing. At each 
pull the bell strikes, and the skeleton hows its head in ap- 
proval. Then out of the mysterious tower comes a miser 
with a bag of gold. Heclenchesr it tight, for it is evident 
his time has come, and he hates to leave his worldly goods 
behind. He walks about and beats the ground with his 
stick. There is avarice {n his heart and eye--a sort of co.d, 
relentless grasping after dollars, that no can mistake. This 
figure is the master-piece of the clock. When the skeleton 
has rung the hour, both it and the miser retire into the 
tower. Then a great bronze door opens, and the twelve 
apoeties pass before the Saviour and bow down to him. Far 
up on the tower their faces look lifelike, and the scene is 
impressive. 


Lockport, N. Y., is trying a new plan of heating build- 
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in the town, with other rooms in the same building, and 
forty large dwelliugs, are all heated by steam made ina 
single boiler five teet by sixteen in size, and beside this two 
steam engines, one of them more than half a mile from the 
boiler house, are run by steam from the same boiler. About 
three miles of street mains have been laid, extending through 
fifteen »treets and suppiied with steam at a pressure of 30 
pounds to the inch, The total space warmed by this single 
boiler is more than 1,000,000 cubic feet. The originator of 
this system claims 10 have, proved that a district of four 
square miles can be economically warmed from one central 
point. Steam thus supplied may be used for warming, cook- 
ing, and laundry purposes, running of steam engines and 
teh extinguishment of fires. Great reduction of expense, 
avoidance of inconveniences and dauger from fire are some 
of the advantages claimed tor the new system. 





Normal College of New York City. 


From Harper's Magazine for April. 

AT ten minutes to nine o'clock one morning last Novem- 
ber, the writer took seats with the president on the chapel 
platform of the Normal College. The vast hall was the, 
empty and reverberant; theday outside was cloudy, and 
the long gothic windows let in a gray twilight which gave 
the interior an veclesinstic a lemnity, the effect being heigh- 
tened by the gilded pipes of a large organ in the gallery. 
On the platform with na were the professors and tutors, 
both Indiesand gentlemen. ‘The body of the hall was black 
with seats, and the; sllery on both sides of the organ of- 
fered further accommodations 
nine 





Precisely at five minutes to 
not a second -arlier or later—a lady seated at the 
piano in front of the platform began to play alively march, 
and at that very moment the doors leading into a wide cor- 
ridor, with class rooms on either side, were thrown open and 
what seemed to be an endless procession of girls came in, 
the patter of their feet sounding like the dripping of a foun 
tain, and harmonizing prettily with the allegretto move- 
ment of the music. They were formed in single file, and 
stringed in with measured pace, silent and demure—girls 
all the way from fourteen to twenty yeare of age, from the 
farther edge of childhood to the farther limit of maiden- 
hood ; girls with every shade of complexion and degree cf 
beauty ; girls in such variety that it was amazing to con- 
template the reduction of their individuality to the simple 
uniformity of their well drilled movements. We looked for 


was sung to the accompaniment of the organ. A 
pause followed, and we instinctively became aware that 
mingled expectation and hesitation were rife io the assem- 
blage, It was time for quotations. To exercise their memo- 
ries and inspire selt-confidence, the students are invited to 
volunteer personally selected quotations from authors, and 
“the multitudinous seas” of literature, from the nearest to 
the farthest, are explored for aphorisms, epigrams, odes 
and elegies ; Herbert Spencer or Emerson yielding a subtle 
morsel of philosophy now,.and good Thomas 4 Kempis or 
Mohammed doing service then in sonorous adoration; the 
Attic salt of Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the envenomed 
wit of Talleyrand, the ponderous wisdom of Dr. Johnson 
and the sweet piety of Jonathan Edwarda, the musk-and- 
lavender verse of literary Ladies’ Repositories, and the ro- 
bust humor of Shakespeare or Sheridan—scarcely any 
thing is deemed inappropriate, and the selections made indi- 
cate most varied reading, with, perhaps, tco great a taste 
for the florid in rhetoric, , 

The pause continued. Many of the girls evidently had 
quotations at their tongues’ ends; but the creeping horror 
of rising amid that great silence and facing the president 
and that awful looking row of professors and guests on the 
platform, the nervous dread ot hearing their own voices 
alone, and feeling that over three thousand eyes were fixed 
upon thein—the ordeal was too much for them, and nearly 
a minute, lengthened by suspense, elapsed before one, with 
atronge? nerves than her associates, ventured to rise and in 
a tremulous key repeat a few lines from Thomson : 


“Tu the service of mandind to be 

A Guardian God below; still to employ 

The mind’s brave ardor in heroic aims, 

Such as may raise us o’er the grovelling herd, 

And make us shine forever—that is life.” 
That came from a girl with serious intentions; and this 
game of authors, once begun, was carried on with spirit, 
Following her was a self-possessed maid, with archly 
dressed hair and innumerable coquettish touches and twists 
ot ribbon, who quoted a saucy speech of Rosalind’s from 
As You Like It with elocutionary emphasis; and then 
another risked all her reputation as head of a class in 
French with a bold excerpt from the maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld. The individuality that bad been temporarily 
obedient to the disciplinary stroke of the piano keys was 
now emancipated, and revealed itself in much diversity of 





the last of them; the seats in the body were fast filling, 
without the least noise or confusion ; but the lady at the | 
piano was still beating out the allegretto air, and we could | 
see the long lines threading in through the great corridor, 

and hear the steady rain of footetepe, The clock in front of 

the gallery marked nine, and the body of the hall was now 

filled, but the stream continued to pour into the gallery, un- 

til nearly every seat was occupied, and at four minutes past 

nine the last of the procession had entered, the doors were 

closed and the piano became silent. Whatatriumph of | 
system ! ‘he first thing to excite our wonder aud admira. | 
tion was the number; there were 1542 pupils ; the second 

thing was the earnestness of the discipline ; and the third 
was the suggestiveness of so many girls at work in assem- 
bly, with their own education as the primary aim, and the | 
education of countless thousands of others as the final aim, 

of their toil. The latte? was fascinating, and inclined us to | 
reverie, opening lost vistas of stirring possibilities, the evils 
counferacted by intelligence, and the happiness evoked by 
enlightenment. But despite its mellow atmosphere and 
ecclesiastical architecture, the chapel is not the place for 
dreams, its uses exacting intense application, and leaving 
no time for vagrant thoughts. When the doors had been 
closed and the last footfall had died away, the pianist struck 
one note, and the girls, who had been standing, erect and 
silent, before their seats with the faces directed to the plat- 
form, turned half round; another note was struck, in re- | 
sponse to which they anfolded the seats ; and upon hearing | 
the third, they sat down in a body, not one being the tenth 
of a second later than the others. If, instead of being self 
willed, independent, audacious American girls, they had 
been automata simultaneously controlled by a rush of elec- 
tricity, the unanimity of their movements could not have 
been more perfect; and with our admiration came the | 
thought of the invaluable lessons their future husbands 
might learn from a philosophical stady of normal school 
government. The inmates of a convent, with their burden 
of silent bitterness, could not possibly be more decorous and 
systematic than these untrammelled maids of the new era 
were, who at once vindicated their sex and set at naught 
the critics of young Americans. 

The students being seated, a chapter of the Bible was 
read by Mr. William Wood, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, a venerable gentleman, whose name is identified with 
one of the historic banking houses of the metropolis (this 
duty being generally performed by Mr. Thomas Hunter, 


| ply, without fallacy or accident.” 


ing to the touches of the piano with the extraordinary pre- | 





president of the college)—and a non-sectarian hymn 


costume and manner, in pretty faces and softly modulated 


becoming almost reality to us. 


“ And then we strolled 
For half the day thro’ stately theatres 
Bencl’d crescent-wise. In each we sat, we heard 
The grave Professor. On the lecture slate 
The circle roanded under female hands 
With flawless demonstration : follow’d then 
A classic lecture, rich in sentiment, 
With scraps of thunderous Epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded Doctors, elegies 
And quoted odes, and jewels five-words-long 
That on the stretch’d forefinger ot all Time 
Sparkle forever: then we dipt in all 
That treats of whatsoever is, the state, 
The total chronicles of man, the mind, 
The morals, something of the frame, the rock, 
The star, the bird, the fish, the shel], the flower, 
Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest, 
And whatsoever can be taught and known.” 


The first Normal school was founded in 1681 by the 
Abbe De La Salle, canon of the cathedral at Reims, and 
sixteen years later a teachers’ class was opened in connec- 
tion with an orpban school at Halle, the pupil-teachers re- 
ceiving two years’ training under the head-master, August 
Hermann Francke; under whom the system developed sar- 
prisingly, and soon received the invaluable support of 
Frederick the Great. Other normal schools were opened 
in Hanover, Austria, Switzerland, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and, about forty ago in Great Britain, whence they 
have extended into nearly every civilized country. The 
aims of the schools are well expressed in the following ex- 
tract of the Prussian law: ‘The directrors of teachers’ 
seminaries shall rather seek to conduct the pupil-teachers 
by their own experience to simple and clear principles, 
than to give them theories for their guidance; and with 
this end in view, primary schools shall be joined to all 
teachers’ seminaries, where the pupfi-teachers may be 
practiced in the art of teaching.” There are now about 
850 normal schools in Europe, the British Colonies, and 
British India, the latter having 104. 

Massachusetis was the first State in the American Union 
to establish normal schools, of which there now are 137, 
with over 29,000 pupils and over 1000 instructors, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania each having twelve schools, while New York 
State has nine, Illinois and Missouri eight each, and Massa- 





voices, and in faces that were, to say the least, not pretty, 
and piping voices that were not modulated at all. | 

A pensive student, with a tight-fitting suit of black, and 
big, liquid, lustrous eyes in a pale lace, enunciated a saga- 
passage from Huxley: “ The saying that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing is a very dangerous adage. If knowl- 
edge is real and genuine, I do not believe that it is other 
than @ very valuable possession, however infinitesimal its 
quantity may be. Indeed, if a little knowledge ie danger- 
ous, where is the man who has so much as to be out of dan- 
ger?” Another had been reading Shakespeare, and gave 
the following from King Henry VIII : 


| 





“ Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and Truth’s” 
Another had explored the profundities of Bacon, and recited 
this characteristic fragment: “The pleasure and delight 
of learning far surpasseth all others in nature; for in all 
other pleasures their is satiety, and after they be used their 
verdure departeth. Ot knowledge there is no satiety, 1 
satisfaction and appetite are perpetually interchangeable, 
and therefore knowledge appeareth to be good in itself sim- | 
Some broke down, and 
we could see troubled hearts and tears of mortification be- 
hind the failures; but clear intonation, nice emphasis, and | 
self-possession marked most of the recitations. 

President Hunter next addressed the students, urgmg 
them not to mies a single lesson; and while one of the di- 
visions into which the college is divided remained in the | 
chapel for musical instruction, the others retired, respond- | 








cision shown at their entrance, and the fountain seemed to 
be playing again in the patter of their footsteps. 

But we have forgotten to say what takes place previous 
to the services in the chapel. Should the day be wet, the 
students leave their wraps in the drying rooms on entering 
the college. The drying-rooms are provided with racks for 
overshoes and rails for clothing. At a quarter before nine 
a gong is struck, the students repair to their recitation. 
rooms, and all conversation is prohibited. Five minutes 
later the gong is struck again, the rolls are called, and 
marks are awarded for punctuality ; and at a third stroke 
of the gong all the students pass iuto the chapel, as we 
have seen. 


The day’s work was now begun, Tennyson’s “ Princess” 
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chusetts seven. The largest number of pupils are in New 
York, howevei, where there are 4,158. The necessity of 
such schools needs no other enforcement than a few statis- 
tics relating to education in the United States. Nearly 
9,000,000 scholars are enrolled in the public schools. Nearly 
5,000,000 are in attendance daily, and about 231,000 teachers 
are employed, including 133,000 women. The amount ex- 
pended annually upon this vast scheme, which seems 
almost fabulous, is about $82,000,000, and the Imagination 
is carried away by the tremendous suggestiveness of the 
figures. 

Previous to the establishment of the present college, 
normal instruction was shabbily provided fer in New York 
A school for teachers was opened in 1856, and closed 
three years later; but ample amends for past deficiencies 
are made in the existing institution, to which the citizen 
who is shamefaced in the consciousness of the political in- 
iquities manifest in scores of ways can with returning 
pride direc: a visitor’s attention as the completest of its 
kind in the world. The building is one of the most atrac- 
tive sights in the city ; it covers, with the inclosed ground 
surrounding, the whole block bounded by Lexington and 
Fourth avenues, Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth streets ; it is 
300 feet long, 125 feet wide in front, 78 feet wide in the 
rear, and the principal material used in its construction is 
red brick, which is still fresh and glowing. It overlooks 
Central Park, and is within a stone’s-throw of the Lenox 
Library, the Museum of Natural History, and the Carnivo- 
rium. A female grammar school with accommodations for 
about 300 and a primary with accommodations for about 
500 pupils are attached to it. The cornerstone was laid on 
March 19, 1872—a wild, blustering day—and eighteen 
months later the enormous pile had risen as if by magic, 
and was ready for occupation, $350,000 having been ex- 
pended upon it. Over 1000 girle attended the first sessions, 
and its great capacity is now taxed to the utmost. It has 
four stories above the basement, and contains thirty recita- 
tion-rooms, two lecture-rooms, an art studio, a chapel with 
seats for 2000, a library, a calisthenium, two drying-rooms> 
six retiring-rooms for instrnctors, president’s offices, and 
three great corridors, each fifteen feet wide. 

The best criterion of its usefulness is the fact that of 2300 
teachers employed by the Board of Education, 2100 are 
women, eight or nine per cent, of whom retire aunually, 
and the college fills these vacancies with its graduates. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT. 
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School Supervision. 

The State of New York spends for the teacher’s wages 
about eight millions of dollars ina year. It has been a 
question whether the people really received the amount of 
good such alarge sum might bestow; itis admitted that 
they do not, simply because there is no effectual supervision. 
The present method is wasteful and extravagant because 
the results that are needed are not achieved. This is not an 
attack on the Commissioners, but on the system. Several | 
methods have been proposed. We have advocated the coun- | 
ty system, with a Board of Education which should employ 
as many Superintendents as it should deem necessary ; we 
think the plan isa good one. The Association of. School 
Commissioners deem the Township System the best and we 
shall heartily join ic the effort to promote its adoption. 
What ever system, the key-note must be good teachers; to 
secure these the best men as judges and experts should be 
employed to select, license and supervise. Watch the 
schools ; they are not made to furnish employment and 
places for men and women who, perhaps not being capable, 
seek them because a living may easily be made by a per- 
functory performance of the tasks required. Painful as is 
the admission, it is true, that in the State of New York an 
adequate system exists for insuring the selection of good 
teachers. The humiliatory story that is teld in our office of 
the negligence, and ignorance resulting from the present 
want of system, might be laughed at if the result did not 
cause some of the little ones to go astray; the burden falls 
on the children, who are perfectly helpless in the case. 

Again we urge the present Legislature to give us a prac- 
tical system of securing good teachers. We present from 
the School Bulletin the action that looks to a removal of 
the district system—a system good enough in its day, but 
wholly unsuited to the present state of things. 

Long Division. 

Nearly every teacher finds a difficulty in teaching ‘ong | 
division. We forget that the arrangement ot the figures is | 
strange to the pupil and absorbs his attention, also that if | 
there are several figures in the divisor it is much a matter | 
of guess-work to find the quotient figure. A good way is to 
give such divisors as 109, 107, etc.,in which the left hana | 
figure of the divisor is 1 and the next 0; for in this case the | 
figure of the quotient can be found by inspection. He will 
thus be able to give his whole attention to the routine or | 
form ot the work. Next, such divisors as 1027; 1015; 1021; | 
etc,, should be selected ; then such as 10,178; 10,279; 10,- | 
154, etc. ; then 101,986 ; 102,548, etc.. etc. All ot these give | 
excellent practice in the method of placing the divisor | 
dividend and quotient in multiplication and subtraction. 
After the pupil has become perfectly familiar with the 
routine, give divisors like 2020; 2058, etc., etc. The prin- 
ciple of gradualism isthe one here employed; the great 
ground principle is good teaching. 
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On Thursday Superintendent Field held his monthly exam- 
inations. About forty-five young ladies presented themselves 
for examination, and one gentleman. The exercises took place 
in the hall of the Board of Education, a very neat room in the 
shabby structure in Red Hook Lane. Mr Field, during the 
time we were present gave out questions in astronomy. We 
noticed the following, viz.: 

What is the diameter of the earth, of the largest planet and 
of the sun ? 

What is the transit of a planet, what planets can be seen in 
transit, and of what use is its observation ? 

State what phenomena have been observed in the appearance 
of spots on the sun, what infiuence they are supposed to have 
om the earth, and what conditions of the sun are proved their 
existence ? 

What is believed by astronomers regarding the density, com- 


| ments or attempts they were celebrated, and what was their 





position, etc., of the comets. 


What is believed regarding the character, distance and num- | 


ber of the fixed stars ? 
Among the questions proposed are the following: a consid- 


eration of them will show that Mr. Field demands high quali- | ¢-.>tion, 


fications to draw a certificate : 
ASTRONOMY. 
What and where is the earth? 
Of what does the solar system consist? 





| and state the reason for the result in each process? 


What is the zodiac, and what does it limit ? his purchase at cost for $355.555 5-9. What was the cost of 
What are Kepler's three lawsof planetary motion ? his whole purchase, and what was the value of the capital 
Define primary and secondary planets, and state the number | stock of the road at the same rate. 
of each. 6. What is the quotient expressed in decimals of 2344] divid- 
Name the principal primary planets, first in their order from | ed by 3-10 of 5-8 of 5K? 
the sun, and{also repeat their names in the order of their size.| 1. On a note drawn for $6800 and payable in 2 yrs. 10 mos, 
What is the distance of the moon from the earth, and how | 18 ds., with interest at seven per centum, two partial pay- 
many revolutions has it? ments had been endorsed. The first of $600 at the end of 9 
GRAMMAR, months, and the second of $1150 at the end of 15 months from 
(Parse the words in “ Italics ”): the date. What was due at maturity ? 
Injustice wrongs the doer, for the wrong 8. The distance between opposite diagonal covners of a rec- 
Like an unsated bloodhound leaps red fanged tangular township is 35,299 217-1000 teet, and the length of 
Upon his master’s throat. Beware the brach— one of its sides is three miles. What is the length of the other 


Eyes gorged with wrathful gore, and slaver tongued . side ? 

Whose fury, urged by thine for vengeance, Does ; 
Ravened thy enemy. Fate retribute, Mottoes on Labor. 
And masterless, turns backward from the slain — 


And s mites the slayer. Oh! master Death! 

The fellest tyrant’s rage impotent stops 

At thy invisible barrier—for there, 

Upon the threshold of the other life, 

Stands God the merciful—the avenger, 

At whose frown the centuries turn back 

Upon their golden axes, and the deep 

Ot eternity rises to deprecate his wrath. 

Stand there, weak wronger of the strong fallen, 
Within the shadow of approaching vengeance, 
And see each drop of blood impregnate, 

Tears vitalized, and fertile as the germs 

Of Nature, with their horrible progeny 

Of hates, that turn their deathful fangs on thee. 


(To be written on the blackboard). 

The following extracts prove its value : 

Ninety per cent of what men call genius is only a talent for 
hard work. Talent is only doing well what you can do. Indo- 
lence never sent a man to the front. Industry never left him 
in the rear. Have you great talents, industry will improve 
them. Have you only moderate abilities, industry will supply 
the deficiency. Nothing 1s denied to well directed labor. Noth- 
ing is to be obtained without it. 

Work wins ; work calmly, work persistently, work with a 
purpose, and e very year shall witness your progress. Turner, 
the celebrated painter, when asked his secret, replied: “1 
have no secret but hard work.” 

{' The three things that improve genius are proper exertion, 
frequent exertion and successful exertion. 

All men who have made their mark in the world have been 
distinguished by intense and steady industry. No natural abil- 
ities can claim immunity from hard work, and succeed. —B 
fate : What a man does is’a test of what he is. 

1 Amerigo Vespucci, 2 Ponce de Leon, 3 Nervaez, 4 Cordo- No general ever blundered into a great victory. 
va, 5 Cortez, 5 De Soto, 7 Jacques Cartier, 8 De Gourges. Success comes not by chance. 

II. Give the same particulars relating to : A great deal of,hard work is the corner-stone of a good 

1 Sebastian Cabot, 2 Sir Francis Drake, 3 Lord Delaware, 4 | man’s character. 

SirWm. Berkley, 5 Bartholomew Gosnold, 6 Edwd. Wingfield, A solid character is not the growth ofa day. The mental 
7 John Rolfe, Nathaniel Bacon. faculties are matured only by long and laborious culture. 

III. State the same particulars regarding — What men lack is not talent, it is purpose; notthe power to 

1 Wm. Bradford, 2 Roger Williams, 3 Wm. Kieft, 4 Leonard | achieve, but the will to labor. 

Calvert, 5 John Winthrop, 6 Ferdinand Gorges, 7 Sir Edward | “The difference in men consists not so much in talent as in 
\ . ner; 
yp 0g regarding— = . a man has in him the power to do much good. ue 

1 Gov. Dinwiddie, 2 Sir Wm. Johnson, 3 Gen. Abercrombie, He who has the most talents has the greatest responsibility 
4 Gen. Jas. Wolfe, 5 Lieut. Jumonville,6 Baron Dieskau. 7 to improve them. ; — i 
Beg Mi in eranecamannr ge My geod ‘education is the best gift a, parent can bestow on ® 
V. Give the came pastioutasn seleting to: child. It is the best fortune any individual can acquire. 

1 John Hancock, 2 Col, Ethan Allen, 3 Philip Schuyler, 4 
Hundreds of Dollars Win 


Robert Livingston, 5 Gen. Gage, 6 Gen. Sir Wm. Howe, 7 Ma- 
Or hard-earned and much needed money are wasted every 


jor Pitcairn, 8 Sir Peter Parker. : h 
year in sending pestal cards and letters to subscribers who 
GEOGRAPHY. want the paper bat do not pay in advance after the first year, 
1. Name and classify the principal rivers of the United States | ag they should. A postal card only costs a cent, but a thou- 
according to their efflux, in the following groups: Atlantic ; | sand cost ten dollars, and we ony nee for = dau 
Gulf ; Mississippi Valley ; Pacific; Lake. Good friends pay up promptly, and sa waste 


ie , d time. 
2. Name and classify the principal rivers of Europe in three 4 oo so busy in our work thac we cannot write postal 
groups in the direction of their course : North, South and West | after postal to delinquents. Nor re » right for subscribers 
stating the body of water in which they flow. to pile such heavy = wt te => 
3. Name the United States in the following groups, with PAT . as - 


, = want the JOURNAL stopped, pay up and 
their capitals : Atlantic States, Lake States, Gulf States, Pa- | ** ee whoue WAY 


cific States, States in the Valley of the Mississippi, Rocky Moun- Te stop the JouRNAL: Some send back a paper; this is 
tain States and Territories. | wrong. Some leave them uncalled for ; this is wrong too. 

4. Name four States having a population greater than two | Some write a postal and ask to have the paper stopped— 
millions, stating, approximately, the number of inhabitants of | ¥"% again. THE RIGHT WAY. 
om. , Take a postal and write about as follows :“ Please noti 

5. Name seven seaports and four river and lake ports of the | me of the amount ot my indebtedness for the JOURNAL ; if 
United States having a population greater than 100,000, stat-| none, stop it.” Then courageously remit the amount, and in 
ing the number of inhabitants, approximately, and the body of | our letter sending it ask for its discontinuance. Some one 

i is si says it is harder to pay for a pie after you have eaten it than 
water on which each is situated. before. You who owe for the JouRNAL, will please pay 

6. Classify the United{States according to the following char- up promptly. 
acteristics: = ne : A GOOD ACCOUNT. 

States distinguished for prairie or level surface, States lia- “To sum it up, six long years of bed-ridden sickness and 
ble to inundation from freshets, mountainous seas east of the suffering, costing $200 per year, total $1,200--all of which 
Mississippi, States remarkable for coal mining, States deriving | was stopped by three bottles of Hop Bitters, taken by my 
a large portion of their wealth from foreign commerce. | wife, who has done her own housework fora year since 

1 N h f th ld : h | without the loss of a day and I want everybody to know it 

° ame the great seaports of the world, stating the coun- for their benefit.” Joun Weeks, Butler, N. Y. 
try in which each is situated, and the principal articles of com- | 


i : : , FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
ee See ee ee eee San, Sy ai, A farm, in the Passaic Valley, New Jersey, containing 60 
wna acres and a modern residence. The situation is exceedingly 
ARSCHIEETSO. | pleasant and healtful ; It is but a few minutes walk from 
1. What is the difference in effect upon the value of a whole | the depot of Berkeley Heights,on the New Jersey, West 


: Cot Rage Pies, 3 , Line R. R., and about an bour and a quarter’s ride from New 
number in multiplying or in dividing it by a proper fraction, York. The house has twelve met eat and en attic, a fine cel- 


| lar and cistern ; an excellent well of water; an abundance 
2. Explain the rationale of the formula for dividing by a | of fruit, ample barns. The whole place is susceptible of 
being converted into a most elegant country residence, 
3. State the formula for obtaining the value of a common | THIS PROPERTY must BE SOLD, and any one wanting a bar- 


tion in i ‘ : , in will find it here. Lf it is not sold before May 1, it wilt 
‘ min ite decimal form, and explain the rationale of the rented tor one year, For fuller particulars, apply to 


Amos M. Kellogg, 17 Warrev St., New York, or to William 
5. A broker bought 4-15 of a railroad stock and sold 4-9 of ' Littell, Summit, New Jersey. 


HISTORY UNITED STATES. 


I. Give a narration regarding the following persons, stating 
their nationality, period in which they lived, for what achieve- 




















ANOTHER gigantic engineering project has 
been suggested, namely, diverting « portion 
of the flood water of the Nile into the des- 
erts of Nubia, Libya and Soodan. As is well 
known, the main stream of the Nile is fed 
by the great equatorial lakes of Africa, and 
its usual inundations are caused by the in- 
rush of torrent-water, laden with soil from 
the fertile slopes of the Abyssinian plateau. 
This silt ie now for the most part deposited 
in the bed of the Mediterranean, where it is 
gradually forming a new delta, _ It is pro- 
powed to utilize this wasted deposit as a 
means of fortilizing the deserts south of 
Egypt—to divert a portion of the Nile flood- 
water into the deserts, where it will deposit 
its rich sediment, besides irrigating the 
sands. The theory is, that thus the desert 
shall blossom with cotton-fields, and “ ren- | 
der England independent of]jAmerica” in: 
that material product. | 





<i 
A CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 

For near'y a quarter of a century Dr. Sage’s | 
Catarrh Remedy has been acknowledged by | 
the people as a positive cure for all catarrhal 
affections. Its great popularity with phy- | 
sicians and patients, together with its con- | 
stantly increasing sale, attests, in arguments 
stronge, than words, its healing power. If | 
there be general or nervous debility and im- | 
poverished blood, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- | 
cal Discovery should be used in connection 
with the Catarrh Remedy. The following | 
named parties are among the thousands who | 
have been cured of catarrh by the use of Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy: 

A. F. Downs, New Geneva, Pa.: D. J. 
Brown, St. Joseph, Mo.; £&. C. Lewis, Rut. | 
land, Vt.; Levi Springer, Nettle Lake, Ohio; 
Chas. Norcrop, North Chesterfield, Me.; Mil- | 
ton Jones, Scriba, N. Y.; J. E. Miller, Bridg.- | 
er Station, Wyo.; J.C. Merriman, Logans- | 

ort, Ind.; M. M. Post, Logansport, Ind.; J. 

. Bailey, Tremont, Pa.; H. B. Ayres, La! 
Porte, Ind. ; Jessie M. Sears, Ft. Branch, Ind. ; | 
L. Williams, Canton, Mo.; W. A. Thayer, | 
Onarga, [il.; 8. B. Nichols, Jr., Galveston, | 
Tex.; Jonas F. Reinert, Stoneavil'e, Pa : §. 
W. Lusk, McFarland, Wis.: Johnson Wil- 
liams, Helmic, Ohio; Mrs M. A. Currey, | 
Trenton, Tenn.; J. G. Joslin, Keene, N. H ;| 
A. J. Casper, Table Rock, W. Va.: Lonia} 
Anders, Gaysport, Ohio; C, H. Chase, Elk- 
hart, Ind.; Mrs. Henry Haight, San Francie- 
co, Cal.; Mrs. E. M. Gallusha. Lawrenceville, | 
N. ¥ ; W. J. Graham, Adel, Iowa; A. O, 
Smith, Newnan, Ga.; Chas. E. Rice, Balti- 
more, Md.; Jessie M. Sears. Carlisle, Ind. : 
Dan’! B, Miller, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Mrs Min- 
nie Arnaise, 290 Delancv Street, New York: | 
H. W. Hall, Hastings, Mich; Wm. F. Mars. | 
ton, Lowell, Mase.; I. W Roberts, Maricopa, 
Ariz; Chas. 8. Delaney, Harrisburg, Pa.; M. 
C. Cole, Lowell, Mass.; Mrs, C. J. Spurtin, 
Camden, Ala. ; Chas. F, Kaw, Fredericktown, 
Ohio; Mrs. Lucy Hunter, Farmington, IIl.: 
Capt. E. J. Spalding, Camp Stambaugh 
Wyo.; I. W Tracy, Steamboat Rock, Iowa ; 
Mre. Lydia Waite, Shushan, N. ¥.: J. M. 
Peck, Junction City, Mont.; Henry Fbe. 
Bantas, Cal.; L. P. Cummings. Rantoul. IIL: | 
8, E. Jones, Charleston Forr Corners, N. Y.; | 
Geo. F. Halli, Pueblo, Cal ; Wm. EB. Bartrie, | 
Sterling, Pa.; H. H. Ebon, 948 Penn S.reet, | 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. R. Jackman, Samuel's | 
Depot, Ky.; Henry Zobrist, Geneva, N. Y.; 
Miss Hattie Parrot, Montgomery, Ohio: L. 
Ledbrook, Chatharn, Ill. , 8. B. MeCov, Nash. 

rt, Ohio; W. W. Warner, North Jackson, 

ich.; Miss Mary A. Winne, Dariea, Wis, ; | 
John Zeigler, Carlisle Springs, Pa.; James | 
Tompkins, St. Cloud, Minn,; Enoch Duer, | 
Pawnee City, Neb.; Joseph ‘T. Miller, Xenia, 
Ohio; 8S. B. Nichols, Galveston, Texas; H. 
L. Laird, Upper Alton, Ill: John Davis, | 
Prescott, Ariz.; Mrs. Nancy Graham, Forest | 
Cove, Oreg. 








| 
| 





EVERY BOY A BEN FRANKLIN. 
The mystery which used to surround the 
art of printing in our boyhood’s days has dis- 
appeared, and so general has the practice of | 
the art become that every school-boy now is 
ambitious to set type and own a press, even 
if the office is in the attic by his bedside. | 
Among all the presses for amatuers, business | 
men and scientific explorers we have seen, 
Golding & “o., of Boston, seem to have ap- 
proached perfection more nearly in their offi- 
cial printing press. It is amall, tight, strong, 
Pasily managed, little liable to get out of re- 
pair, will do the best of work’rapidly and is 
just the thing for those scholars, amateurs 
er men of business who wish’either to amuse, 


instruct or save money by doing their own 
printing.— Davenport Democrat. 








DIRECTORY 


TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and special information address the 
New Yor ScHoo. JouBNAL. 





New York City. 


FOR BoYs. 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School. 17 East 16. ° 

Geo, W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Washington Sq. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate Scheol, 79 W. 52. 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School, 1267 Broadway. 

Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University School. 25 East 29. 

D. 8. Everson, Collegiate School. 727 6th Avenue. 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School, 37 W. 33. 

8. N. Griswold Music Conservatory. 5 E. 14. { 


NewYork Conservatory: Music 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fore’ 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers q 5 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR 3E for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Two ‘ 15 “ 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 md 

The CONSERVATORY remuins cpen the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st.. near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 
Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School, 444 Fifth Ave, 
Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 

J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School. 182 Fifth Ave. 


M. Maury & J. B. Hays. N. Y. Latin School, 
East 49. 


8, H, Kleinfeld, Kleinfeld’s Institute, 1608 3rd Ave. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Sch-ol. 5 East 22. 

John McMullen, Collegiate School, 1214 Broadway. 
J, H. Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 

8..8. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway, 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8S. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility aud public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms 8 ious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been feduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. tion per term of 
lve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8, 8. P/.CKARD, Principal, 


M. 8, Prine, Business College, 907 Broadway. 


A’NE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
P C. nal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col 
lege retwovou to sus wecvadway. Specialtics.—Book 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 
Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers. Day or 


n 
lled 





Terms: 


| evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M, 


Julius W. Sachs. Collegiate School, 
Miss Warren, School for Boys. 


101 West 45. 
721 6th, 





FOR GIRLS. 


Miss. Anna ©. Brackett. Young Ladies School. No, 9 
West 39. 


Mme. Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E. 35. 
C.H. Gardner. Young Ladies School. 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs, Griffith. Young Ladies School. 23 W. 48. 

Miss 8. L. Hendricks. Young Ladies School, 33, W 42. 
Miss M, A. Ciark. Young Ladies School. 130 E. 35. 
Miss A. Figuera, Young Ladies School, 351 E. 83. 
Miss Haines. Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy PI, 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young LadiesSchool 166 Madison Av. 
Mme. C. Mears. Young Ladies School, 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School, 250 W. 28. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School. 6 E. 53. 
Mile, Rostan, Young Ladies School, 1 E, 41. 

Miss 8. B, Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 E. 36 
B.C, Van Norman. Young LadiesSchool, 212 W. 59. 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Eogsze nents male for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and families, 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





OLDEN HI.L SEMINARY fer young 
Bridgeport Conn. 


‘adies 
Address Miss Emtty Newson. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of edvanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
‘son and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation. 
“hartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 


imitted, Send for catalogue. 
GO LD Any worker can make $12 day at home. Cost 
ly outfitfree. Taus & Co.. Augusta, Mair e. 


ANY LADY =: 


valae. free by Mail. Only about two hund: 
323-13t 








OR GENT THAT SENDS 
us their address, wil! re- 
of great 
left. eow 
INVENTOR'S UNION 173 Greenwich 8t, Y.N. 








REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung so rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Licnut RunninG, SMooTH, NoIseLess, RaPrp, 
DvuRaB_E, with perfect LocxstT1TcH, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remrincron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unocoupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sa‘ly recommended by those who have used them. 








WEBB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells. 





REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS, AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


> + . 
Armory 4 Principal Office, Illion, N. ¥. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8S. Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Shicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms. 





POTTER'S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


Every Teacher and Schola~. every Reader and Think- 
erin America should have this peculiarly American 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features that 
are most attractive in Magazine literature and presente 
a ‘ariety and extent of eutertaining and instractive 
articles not attempted by any other. No one shoul@ 
miss its Semi-Historic American sctches for 1878. @ 

The co year will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit- 
erary production, and pos all those emphatic pop- 
ular tendencies that have made it the 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, 
Send in subscriptions now. ; 

Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 
tatives of ability wanted everywhere to take 
permanent ag,envies and secure handsome pay. Lar er- 
al terms for clubs, Many are making in soare bours 
from $3, to$5 aday. Address 
JOHN E, POTTER & CO., Pustzsrr 
Philadelphia, P*. 








a CARD. 
Als bought Mr. D. HoLsroox’s Stock in Real 


Estate, Tvols, &c., &c., the undersigned is prepared 
to fill promptly all ordera for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully. CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. 


New York Mailing Agency. 
ss ieee Sea ol 





The Deholax’s Compas: 

This is the culmination of a New Ipza. It 
isa paper devoted to the i: terests of the pu- 
pils of our schools. It will contain 

FresH DIALOGUES; 

Storrzes or ScHoo. Lirzg; 
ScHOOL INCIDENTS ; 
THE BoyHOoD OF EMINENT MEN ; 

THE NaMEs OF MERITORIOUS PuPiis; 

THE BEsT COMPOSITIONS; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 


TEACHERS. 


THE ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely 
interest the scholar in his school; it will show 
him the benefit of being a thcrough scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and have something to say to en- 
liven cach study. 


A Necessity to the School-Room. 

It is specially fitted for those who are in 
the scLool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of self-education. 
It will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher in respect 
to Manners, Morals, Duty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfulness, Persever- 
ance, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
| SCHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indis- 
pensable to the school-room. This is the lan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but 
six numbers have been issued. 





Pure Reading for the School- Room. 

Your pupils will read, it ie part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number of papers that pour out a flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experience, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 


You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
buy and hide,and read by stealth, will be 
driven out, as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting reading for the scholars or they will 
| select for themselves without judgment. 


ouR PUAN. 

In every school there are boys or girls who 
oeed money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladly put them in 
the way of earning itif they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5 
ormore. Let them becume agents for the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. Only one is need- 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
address us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation from their teachers as to 
efficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, > . ‘ 50 cts. per year. 
IMPoRTAnyT. 

We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc. Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
tbat show wiat boys and girls “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem 
ber that we ask their heasty co-operation 
and correspondence in this useful work. 
Send us fresh dialogues and declamations and 
any other thinge you deem valuable Ad- 





ress 
The Scholar’s Companion, 
17 Warren Street, N. ¥, 





